CHRISTMAS. 


The belfries of all Christendom now all roll 
along the unbroken song of peace, good will to 
men. LoNnGFELLOW. 


Christianity is the companion of liberty in all 
its conflicts, the cradle of its infancy, and the da- 
vine source of its claims. Dr TocquEVILLe. 


I will honor Christmas in my heart, and try to 
keep vt all the year. DICKENS. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CHRISTMAS. 
BY EMILY F. CARLTON. 


AGAIN we read the story 

Of the holy Christ-child’s birth; 
Again the song of glory 

Floats round the listening earth. 
Again there come glad tidings 

That hope and joy fulfil; 
Our fears heed angel-chidings 

That whisper, “ Peace! good will!” 


Again a sign is given, 
In star of radiance mild, 
That beams in love from heaven 
On earth’s most lowly child. 
Again the opened treasures 
Yield gifts of costly price; 
Again the heart-joy measures 
Its loving sacrifice. 


O blessed Christmas story 
That hallows Christmas-tide, 
Lends earth a heavenly glory 
Where love and peace abide! 
All hail the bright star-guidings 
And dayspring from on high, 
Whose message of glad tidings 
Proclaims God's kingdom nigh! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BARON’S CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


BY EDITH NOYES PORTER. 


ee WAS the night before Christmas,” and 
within doors everything was bustle, 
hurry, and preparation for a “ Festival 
of Christmas,” to be given at the pretty residence 
of the Winslows. 

Outside it was quietly snowing, the bright elec- 
tric lights of the city gleaming softly through the 
falling snowflakes. In the pleasant sitting-room 
were seated around a large crackling fire the 
mother and her three lovely daughters,— Cora, 
May, and Cecelia Winslow. 

They were all chatting gayly about the coming 
fun and festival, their new dresses, and various 
other feminine pleasures. Cora, the eldest, was 
twenty on the next day; and the festival was to 
be given in her honor. May was just eighteen; 
and Cecelia, nearly seventeen, was the youngest, 
and pet of the happy family. The two elder girls 
closely resembled their gay and handsome father, 
but Cecelia was the image of her sweet mother in 
face and character. They were expecting their 
father home to tea every minute. The door of the 
little Swiss clock flew open, the cuckoo appeared 
and trilled forth the hour of six, and then came 
the sound of their father’s arrival downstairs; 
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and soon he entered the room, rosy, smiling, and 
powdered with snowflakes. 

The three girls flew to him, embracing and 
overwhelming him with questions, and all trying 
at once to remove his snow-covered garments. 
Cecelia moved the comfortable great arm-chair up 
closer to the warm fire, Cora handed him his 
dressing-gown, and May his slippers; and then 
Cecelia perched herself on his knee, and com- 
menced telling him about all the arrangements for 
the coming fun. 

“There, I declare!” suddenly exclaimed Mr. 
Winslow to his little wife, who was gazing with 
delight on the pretty scene around the fireside, “I 
very nearly forgot it. A letter for you, deary.” 
And, drawing it from his pocket, he handed it to 
her. She hastily broke the seal, and, with a sad- 
ness creeping over her beaming face, read in si- 
lence the important letter. Then, with a sad 
smile, she looked up and said, “ My dear girls, one 
of you is doomed to disappointment. This is from 
Grandpa Lovering; and, as he is feeling very 
miserable and lonely with his old trouble, the gout, 
he has asked me for one of my girls to spend 
Christmas evening and the next day with him at 
Lovering Hall.” 

The words fell like a thunder-bolt in the midst 
of the joyous, listening- group. Gloom and dis- 
appointment were on all four faces. Miss this 
great festival and dance, and the jolly sleigh-ride 
afterward, for which they had planned, worked 
for, and looked forward to for nearly a whole 
month? Why, they were just bubbling over with 
joy and excitement a minute ago — and now! 

Go to that bleak old mansion, and see no one 
but a cross, gouty old baron and his numerous 
servants and butlers! Oh, it could not be thought 
of for one second! All three loved dearly to 
dance; and to break up the family on Christmas, 
of all times! Not one of them had the courage to 
break the ominous silence for a few minutes. 
Finally, Cecelia said with a great effort, two tears 
sparkling in her eyes: “ There is nothing to do but 
to let me go, mamma dear. Cora, of course, 
can’t go, and we must not think of letting May go, 
and miss — the—the fun, for —this is her first 
ball, and [ can wait easily for my dance next win- 
ter!” 

“Unselfish little daughter; ” whispered her fond 
father into her ear. 

But loud were the exclamations of dismay from 
the mother and sisters. 

“ Why, my dear, you are the life of the party; 
and neither of us dance as well as you. J shall 
go!” cried May, emphatically. But Cora and Ce- 
celia would not listen to this proposal. “If the 
party had not been given in my honor, JZ should 
go; for I am the eldest,” declared Cora. “It’s a 
shame. We have lotted so much onit, too. Oh, 
dear, it’s too bad!” she added, nearly in tears. 

“Well, don’t say anything more aboutit. It is 
settled that I shall go!” cried Cecelia, gayly for- 
cing back a sob; and then, turning to her parents, 
she said with a tearful smile, “Come to supper, or 
it will soon be cold. May I have the pleasure? ” 
And, offering her arms to them both, she walked 
away with them, the girls following, to the dining- 
room. 

Christmas noon a coach and span carried away 
“one of the girls” from the Winslow residence. 
After a long drive of two or three hours the coach 
drove slowly up the long curving driveway to Lov- 
ering Hall. Inside the coach reclined a little si- 
lent, weeping figure, vainly trying to check the 
flowing tears. As the coach stopped before the 
portal of the handsome stone mansion, Cecelia 
hastily dried her tears, and, forcing a smile, 
checked the rising sob that rose like a big choking 
lump in her throat just as the footman opened the 
coach door and helped her alight. She sprang 
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lightly up the marble stairs to the door, which was 
opened by a stately butler, who took her satchel 
and wraps, and, handing them to a maid who stood 
by, said: “ The baron will be ready to see you in 
the drawing-room when you have removed your 
wraps and completed your toilet. Dinner will be 
served at seven.” With a low bow he left her to 
the maid’s care, who led her up the broad staircase 
to her rooms and there assisted her in her toilet. 
Shortly after Cecelia tripped lightly down the 
stairs, and, walking across the hall, pushed aside 
the heavy draperies and entered the large drawing- 
room. 

By a roaring fire sat the stern old baron, with 
his gouty foot on a silken cushion, gazing sadly 
at the blazing logs. As Cecelia entered the room, 
he turned slowly around muttering to himself: “I 
wonder which one of the girls has come. Didn't 
want to come, I suppose,” when his eye rested 
upon a graceful girlish figure, enveloped in a 
clinging robe of soft pink crépe. A long golden 
brown braid hung over her shoulder, and in the 
bosom of her dress and in the curls of her hair 
were some cream roses. 

With a charming smile and a bright flush on her 
cheeks; Cecelia drew near with outstretched hand 
and said quietly: “ How do you do, dear grandpa, 
and how is your foot? I thank you very much for 
these lovely roses,” with a glance at the flowers in 
her dress. 

The baron stared in amazement at the fairylike 
apparition, not noticing in his surprise the out- 
stretched hand. “Strange!” he mused. “I 


thought at first twas my daughter Bertha. Very 
like. her mother, very!” Then aloud: “ Ahem !— 
ah—glad to see you, Cecelia. Er—ah. My 


cursed foot is no better, no better; worse, if any- 
thing.” 

“I’m very sorry to, hear it,” said Cecelia. She 
really pitied the stern, suffering old baron, alone 
in his luxury and wealth, and forgot for a time 
her own disappointment in pitying him. 

“T never saw the flowers before!” bluntly con- 
tinued the gruff baron. “Probably the maid 
Susan put them in your room. I didn’t.” — 

“Well, I thank you just the same, grandpa,” 
she replied brightly, determined not to be crushed. 

“What a beautiful home you have!” she added 
frankly, glancing around the handsome room, 
magnificently furnished with statuary, ferns, bric- 
a-brac, velvet, lace and silk hangings, draperies, 
sofas, chairs, and téte-a-téte tables and chairs, the 
rich paintings on the walls, the beautifully carved 
wainscot mantel-piece and fireplace, and the soft 
carpet and fur rugs of all kinds on the polished 
floor. Gold-and-silver-twisted-lamps on the tables 
with their soft-colored shades lighted the room. 

(To be continued.) 


For Every Other Sunday. 
OUR CHRISTMAS CHEER, 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Ler songs of holy joy be ours, 
To welcome in the Christmas eve; 
With holly build new Eden bowers, 
And there in God and man believe: 
This is the gospel of our day, 
That rectifies the common wrong, 
That gives to us hope’s golden ray, 
And wakes again the angels’ song! 


There still are angels in the home, 
With faces like our children dear; 
And for the saints we need not roam: 
In wives and mothers they are near. 
These give the thought of heaven above, 
By pictures of it pure and strong. 
And in their Christmas looks of love 
Still burns the star, still sounds the song! 


Next in importance to freedom and justice, is 
popular education, without which neither justice 
nor freedom can be permanently maintained. 

James A. GARFIELD. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
UNCLE CHRISTY’S CHRISTMAS STORY. 


BY C. B. W. 


Z WAS not the night before Christmas, when 
all through the house not a creature was 
stirring, not even a mouse, but the 
afternoon before Christmas; and, as for quietness, 
all I need say is that half a dozen young children 
were present. They had come in to see Uncle 
Christy, as they called him, to wish him a Merry 
Christmas or to hear one of his delightful stories. 
They found him seated in his arm-chair, dreamily 
looking off into the west, as if he were miles away. 
When he realized the presence of his dear young 
friends, as if with an effort he came back to him- 
self, and bade them take off their wraps and make 
themselves at home. 

Dear Uncle Christy! Living all alone, except 
for his affectionate musical Thompkins, whom the 
children usually found in front of the stove or 
in Christy’s lap, one might have thought that he 
would have been lonely; but no, he was happy, as 
he himself said. A man of many friends, and yet 
“one of these little ones” was much dearer to him 
than all his older friends. No door-bell was half 
as enticing on Hallowe’en or Saint Valentine as 
Uncle Christy’s, no yard half as well adapted for 
celebrating the Fourth or building the temporary 
snow fort. In fact it was this way: Uncle Christy 
and the children; the children and Uncle Christy ; 
in sorrow or joy; in present time or time to come; 
no matter how, when, where, or what, Uncle 
Christy and the children were one in sympathy 
and affection. Uncle Christy said “They are my 
Christmas presents. Each year they are given 
anew to me, and each year I must try to give them 
a lift toward truer manhood and womanhood.” 

“Uncle Christy,” sald one of the children, “we 
have done everything we can think of; and so we 
came in to see you, and thought perhaps you'd tell 
us a Christmas story.” 


“Well, I declare!” And when the veteran story- 


teller had straightened himself up, and Thomp- 
kins had humped up his back and again covered 
his nose with his tail, Uncle Christy continued, “I 
was thinking just as you came in of a certain day 
before Christmas nearly twenty-five years ago, 
when I got a present that I have never forgotten 
and which made it possible for me to have you as 
my children.” Uncle Christy was a master story- 
teller: he never began a story, but simply fell into 
it; and, before his listeners realized, he had them 
travelling miles away and years before they were 
born. “I was a young man then and a—” a pause: 
“might as well tell them, ’cause they’ll know it 
some time”) “and a tramp. It came Saturday 
night and was so wet and nasty that I called at a 
police station so as I could sleep in a dry place. 
As the officer gruffly shoved me into a grated 
room, he growled out, ‘To-morrow’s Sunday; and 
we don’t get up till leven o’clock here,’ and then 
slammed the door to so hard that all the spiders 
came spinning down from the wooden ceiling 
above. 

“TIT soon went to sleep, for I was tired. I had 
a queer dream, and something very strange was 
about to happen, when I was conscious of music; 
and then it ceased, as if the wind had shifted just 
long enough to waft me only a single measure. 
As I rubbed my eyes to make sure that I was 
awake, it commenced again. This time somebody 
was singing; and, somehow, it brought a queer feel- 
ing over me as I lay alone on my wooden couch. 
I sat up, and looked out of doors. It was clear and 


bright, and I wished I could get out; but then 
how? AsI glanced toward the door, imagine my 
surprise to find that it was not locked! I suppose 
those spiders had fooled with the combination 
somehow; and, ’twixt them and the officer’s anger, 
the door sprang back just a little. Yes, children, 
angry feelings shown by violent actions never 
pay. That’s the one virtue of a tramp,— pa- 
tience. ‘Try, try, try again,’ till you get filled up. 

“IT was now free, and so started out, when that 
music, louder and sweeter than ever before, came 
floating down some visible stairs; and I heard a 
lovely voice singing something about knocking 
and opening, seeking and finding, asking and re- 
ceiving. And then, although I had not heard the 
Lord’s Prayer for years, I recognized that some 
beautiful voice was singing the same prayer that my 
mother had taught me years ago, when I was a 
child. Only a little, and yet enough. I must see 
where that music came from, and who was mak- 
ing it. 

So, cautiously, I stole up the stairs, concealed 
myself still more cautiously in the heavy folds 
of a large curtain, and then, trembling and 
half-fearing to breathe, carefully moved the op- 
posite end of the curtain till I could see — what 
do you suppose?—a hundred or more little chil- 
dren, happy, bright, and clean,— a Sunday School 
just like the one I used to go to with my little 
brothers and sisters far away in Vermont. Oh, I 
tell you; my children, all those happy faces came 
back to me! Each little schoolmate and every 
little incident, all the kind, watchful teachers and 
all their warnings and corrections; and opposite 
that bright page came another. I won’t tell you 
what was on this page; but it brought tears to my 
hard eyes, and I was filled with regret. 

“ By this time a class of small boys had seated 
themselves exactly on the opposite side of the cur- 
tain. They talked of a fire and of a play they 
were going to be in, how they were going to beat 
the girls all to nothing (I hope they were only 
fooling), and about some little boy they were 
going to help. Then a straight, good-looking 
young man — their teacher, I suppose — came and 
talked to them. And what he said to them, that 
I remember, I will always remember. 

He told them never to be satisfied with what they 
were and did to-day, but to try to be better and do 
better each day; that one was never too old to turn 
over a new leaf and begin a new account of good- 
ness, or that it was never too late to say the cheer- 
ing word or lend a hand. And then, as a wind-up, 
he said, ‘ Boys, if anything stands in the way of 
your new and better life, if your way seems ob- 
structed in the least, go to your parents and tell 
them about it. They will surely show you how to 
remove it, and to’— That was enough for me. ‘I 
am going home and find my loving parents,’ I 
muttered to myself; and, carefully tiptoeing out 
of the hall, I headed, well’s I knew how, for home. 

“It was about supper-time, New Year’s Eve, 
when I reached home. My longed-for dream had 
come true. I met my mother, who wept for joy; 
my father, whose sterner features were softened 
by my return; my brothers and sisters, and many 
old friends. Yes, it was a joyous reunion. How 
I wished that officer might have been thanked for 
his anger; that lady for her singing; those chil- 
dren for their innocent influence; and that young 
man for his words of sympathy and encourage- 
ment! Children, you can never tell what your 
kind word will do, what your helpful deed will 
accomplish, or even what your influence will 
stimulate. 

* And then my fond mother said, ‘Christy, you 
had a good Christmas present.’ And I answered, 
‘Yes, mother; and, as to-day is a day of resolu- 
tions, here’s mine : — 

“*T resolve to turn over a new leaf (and, mind 
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you, a good one), to love children and to try and 
help them become good men and women, and 
always to teach: Never too late, never too old, 
never too good, to do better.’ ” 


THE PRINCE OF PEACE. 


“Wuat means this glory round our feet,” 

The magi mused, “more bright than morn?” 
And yoices chanted clear and sweet, 

“To-day the Prince of Peace is born.” 


“What means that star,” the shepherds said, 
“That brightens through the rocky glen?” 
And angels, answering overhead, 
Sang, “ Peace on earth, good will to men.” 


*Tis eighteen hundred years and more 
Since those sweet oracles were dumb; 

We wait for him like them of yore; 
Alas, he seems so slow to come! 


But it was said in words of gold, 
No time of sorrow e’er shall dim, 

That little children might be bold, 
In perfect trust, to come to him. 


All round about our feet shall shine 
A light like that the wise men saw, 
If we our willing hearts incline 
To that sweet life which is the law. 


So shall we learn to understand 
The simple faith of shepherds then, 
And, kindly clasping hand in hand, 
Sing, “ Peace on earth, good will to men.” 


For they who to their childhood cling, 
And keep their natures fresh as morn, 
Once more shall hear the angels sing, 
“To-day the Prince of Peace is born.” 
J. R. LOwe tt. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE CHILDREN’S PROCESSION. 


BY DOROTHY KING. 


oe UNTIE HELEN, Auntie Helen, Willie’s 
hurt himself, and he’s blacked his eye 
something awful! Oh, do come quick,” 
screamed Goldy, as she rushed into my room and 
grasped my arm with her two little plump white 
hands, trying her best to pull me away from the 
window. 

I had been standing there some moments, almost 
dreaming; for it was a bright October afternoon, 
and the flaming sumac and golden and red oak- 
trees across the street outlined against the clear 
blue sky seemed like a fairy world. And for a 
little while I had forgotten that little boys could 
fall and hurt themselves or that little girl’s clothes 
would somehow get holes in them which must be 
mended. 

“What is it, Goldy? What has happened?” I 
said. “Don’t scream so. I guess it isn’t a very 
bad burt, is it?” 

But my heart beat fast as I ran downstairs and 
out into the yard behind the house, where I found 
Baby Willie sitting on the grass, with his stock- 
ings very muddy at the knees, and his sweet little 
face, which was generally so clean and happy, all 
puckered up in wrinkles of pain and grief. Tears 
were trickling over the wrinkles; and every now 
and then two grimy little fists had tried to wipe 
them away, and had left dingy marks wherever 
they touched. Poor little baby boy! As I picked 
him up, he hid his tear-stained face on my shoul- 
der; and I carried him into the house and up to 
the nursery, followed by Goldy and Ned and 
Charlie. 

Ned and Charlie had been standing so still 
among the fallen oak-leaves which surrounded 


Willie that I had scarcely noticed them; but, as 
our little procession wound its way upstairs, I 
heard their noisy little boots pattering behind me. 
After I had bathed Baby Willie’s face and brushed 
out his tangled brown curls and removed the 
muddy stockings from his little, dimpled legs, I sat 
down in the arm-chair and cuddled him up in my 
arms. 

Then I said: “Now, boys, I want to know just 
how this happened. Can’t two great big boys like 
you take care of your baby brother, so as not to 
let him fall? I’m ashamed of you both.” 

Two very crest-fallen little faces looked at me 
for an instant, and then two little heads sorrow- 
fully drooped. They weren’t really so very old, 
after all. Only ten summers had passed over Ned’s 
fair head, and Charlie was not quite eight yet. 

Thinking I had been a little harsh, I said: 
“Come here and tell me about it, boys; and, 
Goldy, I want you, too. Now, Ned, you begin.” 

“Well,” said Ned, very timidly at first, but 
gradually growing brave, as he saw I was not 
really very angry, “you know papa said this 
morning he was going to see the big- procession. 
After he’d been gone awhile, Charlie said he 
thought we’d better play procession, ’cause he 
thought ’twould be proper. So I ’greed. And 
then we all got a lot of oak-leaves, and trimmed 
Rover’s harness with ’em; and then we made 
a wreath for Willie, ’cause he was to be the 
hero.” 

“Yes, and we got Goldy to be the crowd of 
people looking on,” broke in Charlie. ‘And she 
had the kitty with her for her baby; and she held 
the kitty ’way up high, so Willie could see her, 
and made her clap her paws together.” 

“Yes; and then Ned and Charlie carried Willie 
all ’round the yard, and drove Rover in front of 
them,” cried Goldylocks. “And all of a sudden 
Ned stepped where it was muddy, and he slipped 
and tumbled down; and then Willie tumbled, too. 
And, oh, dear! we were ’fraid he’d got killed; and 
then he began to cry, and Rover barked, and the 
kitty scratched me, and then I ran to get you.” 
And Goldy stopped to get her breath, for she had 
grown very much excited in telling the story. 

“Well, Auntie Helen, I couldn’t help it, could 
I?” asked Ned, eagerly. 

“No, dear,” I answered; “but you must be very 
careful of little brother. Now do any of you 
know who the procession was for that papa went 
to see this morning, and what the man did to 
make the people want to give it for him? ” 

“T do!” shouted Ned. “And so do I!” cried 
Charlie. “Dewey!” and both little boys spoke 
at once. 

* And what did he do?” I asked. 

“Why,” said Ned, “he blew up a lot of Spanish 
vessels ’way across the ocean.” 

“Tt was in Manila Bay,” said Goldy, in her wise 
little way. 

“That is right,” I replied; “and he was a very 
brave man, and saved our country from losing 
a great many men. I want Ned and Charlie and 
Willie to all grow up to be as brave as he was, 
and I want you to think of him very often. I am 
going to put Willie in bed now; but don’t you 
think there is something we might all do for 
Admiral Dewey before baby goes to sleep?” And 
I looked at their eager faces, feeling quite sure 
they would know what I meant. 

“ Let’s give him three cheers,” cried Ned; and 
we gave them with a will. 

Then the children said good-night to Willie, and 
I sat by his little white bed until he was fast 
asleep. When all was quiet, I stole softly down- 
stairs and went out into the yard. Finding the 
oak wreath, I brought it into the house, and placed 
it around the picture of the great admiral which 
hung in my chamber, 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
CHRISTMAS. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


Recatt the poor at Christmas-tide! 
For they have need of joy and cheer; 

Open for them thy heart’s doors wide, 
And let Love’s bounty there appear! 


Recall the poor at Christmas-tide ! 
Within the wastes of their careers 
Let Christmas an oasis bide, 
The solace of their dreary years! 


for Every Other Sunday. 


WHERE SOME CIIRISTMAS GIFTS ARE 
LEFT. 
BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 


N some countries, Saint Nicholas is supposed 
to ride on a white horse to the top of the 
chimneys, where he descends to leave pres- 

ents. 

In Belgium, on Christmas Eve, the children 
polish their shoes until they can almost see their 
faces in the smooth surfaces. Then, when they 
have reached the proper shiuing point, these shoes 
are filled with hay, oats, or carrots for the saint’s 
white horse, and placed on a table or beside a fire- 
place. The door of the room is closed and locked. 
‘Then off to bed secamper the youngsters, to listen, 
and imagine.every sound they hear is the tramp of 
a horse’s hoofs. 

In the morning the children must wait patiently 
until the entire household is astir. Then, in the 
presence of the whole family, the door is opened, 
and a scene of disorder is presented. The furni- 
ture is upset, and everything in the utmost con- 
fusion; but the precious shoes are safe, and full 
to the brim with sweetmeats and toys for the good 
children and sticks for the naughty ones. 

In France the children put only one shoe under 
the mantel-piece for Saint Nicholas to fill with 
good things. If they should be so greedy as to 
place two shoes for themselves, the unlucky child 
will find both empty. 

In Sweden and Norway the Christmas box, 
enclosed in numerous wrappers, bearing the name 
of the person for whom it was intended, is sud- 
denly thrown into the room by some unseen 
messenger, who raps loudly on the door to attract 
attention. 

Sometimes a valuable present is enclosed in an 
earthen hen or a great boot made of straw, while 
again a mere trifle is placed in a fancy box adorned 
with ribbon and lace. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE GOOD OF A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


BY JENNIE E. T. DOWE. 


la HE Christmas stars shone bright and beauti- 
ful over an old big brown house. The 
north wind leaped and frolicked and tossed 
itself into a drift up to the very doorstep, as if to 
find out what sort of small bundle was lying so 
still upon the cold stone. 

The door of the house opened, and an old man 
appeared, holding a flickering candle in his hand. 
He looked up to the sky. “I guess ’twill be a 
good day to-morrow,” he said. “’Twill be a good 
Christmas Day. Seems too bad poor folks can’t 
have a Christmas as well as rich folks. What if 
they are in the poorhouse? They need a Christ- 
mas all the more because they are in the poor 
house. Anyway, I'll give them a good dinner 
to-morrow; and that’s something.” 

Then the old man turned to close the door, but 


the light from the candle fell on the half-snowed- 
in bundle at his feet. : 


A CHRISTMAS PARTY: 


‘* What’s this? Mother! mother!” he called. 

And then there came hurrying to the door a 
happy-faced old lady. 

“ What is it, father?” she said. 

“Something on_the doorstep,” he answered. 

Stooping, she gathered up a knobby brown paper 
budget. The old man and woman closed the door, 
and went into the warm kitchen. On the big table 
they opened the bundle; and in it they found some 
candy, and some books and toys which had been 
used, but were still very pretty. Inside there was 
also a letter written in a child’s hand. The letter 
said, “This is Krismas present for Davy, from 
frend.” 

Davy was a little poorhouse boy, and was at that 
moment fast asleep upstairs. Davy was almost 
four years old. He had lived all his life at the 
poorhouse, and had never had a real Christmas 
gift. Some folks said that Davy was foolish. 
He was not exactly that, but always seemed to be 
in a half-dream. Someway, he had got it into his 


head about Christmas, and had hung up his stock- 
ing back of the big stove in the kitchen before 
going to bed. 

“Who do you s’pose sent these?” said the old 
lady. 

“TI guess Letty sent them,” said the old man: 
“'tis just like her.” 

“Well, I’m glad poor Davy has got. something 
for Christmas,” said the old lady; and she stuffed 
his small stocking until it ran over. 

When Davy found the stocking the next morn- 
ing and spread out all the gifts, among them were 
some red and yellow wooden soldiers. At the 
sight of the soldiers a look came into his eyes 
which no one had ever before seen. He soon 
straightened himself up, and began to march up 
and down the kitchen, erect and singing. 

From this time on Davy grew more and more 
like other happy, bright children. ’ 

And all because little five-year-old Letty gave a 
Christmas gift to some one poorer than herself. 


Roy 
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BETHLEHEM. 


O LITTLE town of Bethlehem, 

How still we see thee lie! 
_ Above thy deep and dreamless sleep, 

The silent stars go by. 

Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting light ; 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee to-night. 


For Christ is born of Mary; 
And gathered all above, 

While mortals sleep, the angels keep 
Their watch of wondering love. 

O morning stars, together 
Proclaim the holy birth, 

And praises sing to God the king, 
And peace to men on earth. 


Tow silently, how silently 
The wondrous gift is given! 
So God imparts to human hearts 
The blessings of his heaven. 
No ear may hear his coming; 
But in this world of sin, 
Where meek souls will receive him still, 
The dear Christ enters in. 


O holy child of Bethlehem, 
Descend to us, we pray; 
Cast out our sin and enter in, 
Be born in us to-day. 
We hear the Christmas angels 
The great glad tidings tell; 
Oh, come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord Emanuel. 
Puitirrs Brooks. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CARL’S CHRISTMAS WATCH. 


BY LUCRETIA M. GARDNER. 


ing the dog and Dewey, the Angora cat, 


Ce ing the fog and a family of eleven, includ- 


who could imagine a better combination 
for the celebration of the merriest day in the 
year? 

Yet it was with something of a blasé air that 
young Ned Harvard, college Senior, looked up 
from his place by the crackling fire, and asked: 

“What's to be the programme this year? The 
same old things, even to the stockings to hang? 
A tree, I suppose, and the kids cross and bilious 
for a week?” 

“J say, let’s have something entirely different,” 
Fred echoed. “And suppose we make lists with 
a variety of suggestions,— whatever we most 
want.” 

“Too much work by half,” Ned drawled. “I 
propose grandmother as speaker. Don’t you see 
her face beaming already with visions of ‘tea- 
fights’ ? She looks ‘ wondrous wise.’” 

Grandmother Penn, who had, as she often ex- 
pressed it, “summered and wintered” these chil- 
dren, laid down her knitting,—a most hopeful 
sign to the group of eager listeners about her. 

“Why not wait until mother returns?” she 
suggested mildly, but was interrupted by cries of 
“Hear, hear! We’ve a quorum, and whatever 
you say, goes; for, you know, as goes Grand- 
mother Penn, so gotheten! Tellus! Is it to be 
a drive in the pung or to take you on the twenty- 
mile trot? Are we warm? No?” Ned queried 
as he watched his grandmother’s face. 

“It’s to send a barrel to the Helping Hand,” 
came from philanthropic Madge, “ or to invite the 
Scroobys to dine.” 

The Scroobys were an energetic family in the 
neighborhood, of as generous proportions as the 
Harvards, who were known in the community as 
the “ Harvard Eleven.” 


THE GOOD 


SHEPHERD. 


“No one has guessed it; but Madge is the 
nearest,” Mrs. Penn said. 

“Oh, it’s the Judsons.” ‘Yes, yes,” Carl cried, 
“look at grandmother’s face! ” 

Six pairs of eyes were turned upon grandmother, 
who had never learned the art of concealing; and 
her pet plan for Christmas was revealed and dis- 
cussed. 

“Oh, yes, we'll send a turkey and something 
nice for Dell,” Madge proposed. 

“And don’t have it all useful. Give the kid 
something besides duty and useful presents. 
Remember that silver thimble Aunt Clara gave 
you, Madge? My, but didn’t the sparks fly!” 
the big brother remarked. 

“And I’ll be the one to take the basket over. 
I like to row, and then I'll spend the night with 
Tom,” Carl said, as he danced a jig in front of the 
fire, arousing Dewey from his slumbers, who 
sprang up ready for the evening. 


“But what will mother say to have you away 
Christmas morning?” grandmother queried. 

Oh, ’ll be back for breakfast. Just have my 
stocking hanging.” 

* All white and fair, and your name written 
there?” was the big brother’s witticism. 

“Now what shall we send them?” Madge asked. 

“ What’s Christmas without a goose? and, if you 
carry it, Carl, why there’ll be one goose and an- 
other like it.” 

A lively boxing match followed Ned’s words, 
after which the party dispersed, having sat still 
thirty minutes by the clock. 

A word to the wise, to the mother of the flock, 
worked like magic. At her command the turkey 
and goose came out of the oven a golden brown; 
mince-pies and plum-pudding passed their “ finals” 
with credit on the 24th of December. 

Captain Judson was the keeper of the light at 
Pentooket Point. His wife had died three years 
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before our story opens, leaving in the care of the 
captain an orphan grandchild, lame from birth. 
In spite of persistent urging, he jealously assumed 
the responsibility of the little girl. He allowed 
no interference upon the part of interested people. 
“She was ours, and now she is mine; and I must 
give her my share of love, and Maria’s. Just as 
sure as that light burns up there, she’s going to 
stay with me,” the captain said; and he kept to his 
point, literally and figuratively, having been the 
guardian spirit at Pentooket Point for twenty 
years. 

No one understood Captain Judson better than 
Mr. Harvard. Therefore, the project to send a bit 
of Christmas cheer met with his favor. 

“And Carl shall carry it,” he said. “He tells 
me he should like just such a government posi- 
tion as the captain’s.” 

“Hm! he’d have to get over forgetting things, 
or some night the lamp wouldn’t be filled; and 
he’s afraid of the dark,” Madge remarked. 

“He’s a good boatman, Madge; and he wants to 
celebrate with Tom. But, my boy, those clouds 
mean foul weather, and you’d better be off. It’s 
going to blow and snow. Ask the captain if ’m 
not right?” 

Mr Harvard proved a good prophet; and Carl 
had gone but a third of the distance when the 
snow came down in blinding sheets, and the waves 
tossed the little row-boat from one side to the 
other. 

Who would have dared to accuse the brave little 
captain of the “Spartan” of being afraid of the 
dark? Night was already settling over the water, 
and Carl could make his way more by instinct 
than sight. 

“In a few minutes I shall see the light. The 
captain lights it early in a storm like this,” he said. 

But, as he approached the sandy bluff, not a 
gleam of light appeared. What did it mean? 

“JT shall have to do the Santa Claus act in about 
two minutes if I’m to get to Tom’s to-night,” Carl 
thought, as he rounded the point, and with bold 
strokes beached the boat, then dragged her up on 
the shore, the icy wind blinding him as he groped 
for his basket, and struggled to reach the light- 
house door. 

“Ship ahoy!” he shouted. What sound was 
that in the midst of the shrieking wind? 

A girl’s voice broken with sobs exclaimed as he 
opened the door: “O Carl, I’m so scared! Look 
at grandpa! He fell down all in a heap, and I 
couldn’t do a thing. Is he dead? Oh, don’t say 
he’s dead!” she wailed 

“Dead? No,” Carl repeated, panting for breath. 
“See, he hears us, he’s stirring! What’s the mat- 
ter, captain? Got aground?” he asked, as the 
captain made an effort to rise, then fell back with 
a violent spasm of pain. 

“Why, do you know, I think it’s an attack of 
sciatica. Where is the pain? Yes, just where my 
father had it.” Carl firmly believed just then 
that medicine was to be his profession. 

“Now, Dell, brace up, and wheel your rolling- 
chair to the table. Have you got a big bottle? 
Well, fill it with hot water. Here, I’ll help you. 
Let me take off my finery. There’s a basket for 
you, Dell. I wish now I’d brought a plaster in- 
stead of something for the inside. Never mind. 
We must put that bottle at his back, and give him 
something warm. Keep him all wrapped up.” 

“The light!” the captain gasped. “I’ve got to 
get upstairs. Zimri’s away for Christmas.” An- 
other effort, with similar result. 

“Whew! Thunder and lightning! 
I do?” he groaned. 

“See here, I can light that lamp. I’d bea foolif 
Icouldn’t. I’ve seen you do it hundreds of times,” 
Carl said. Then, turning to Dell, he added: 
“Now be a good child, Dell, and don't whimper 


What shall 


any more. This parcel’s for you, but don’t you 
dare look at it until to-morrow. - Keep grandpa 
warm, and don’t let him move. Now I'll‘ climb 
the golden stairs.’ Ta-ta, I’ll see you later.” 

It was astonishing how Dell’s spirits revived. 
Carl seemed a tower of strength, and she listened 
to his merry whistle growing more and more indis- 
tinct as he approached the light. In a few mo- 


-ments the golden rays were shining clear and 


steadfast, and Carl realized it was to be his 
solemn duty to keep the lamp burning through the 
night. ee 

Visions of jolly times with Tom came to him, 
but were as swiftly driven out of his mind as 
he faced the situation. The captain could not 
be at his post, and he must be. His resolution 
made, he hurried downstairs, and said to Dell: 
“I’m going to watch to-night. No, not a word, 
grandpa! ” 

“But you don’t know what youre talking 
about,” the captain interrupted. “You'll fall 
asleep, and it’s a big storm.” 

“Just try me. Ill be thinking what ’m going 
to have to-morrow. But let’s have a bit of our 
turkey now, can’t we, Dell, and save our goose 
for to-morrow. We'll have a ‘five o’clock,’ like 
the swells.” 

Upon looking back at that night’s experience, it 
seemed to Carl Harvard as if he lived a lifetime 
in those hours. Did he prove true to his trust? 

A peep into the cosey living-room at the Point 
the next morning would have told the story; for 
the captain’s face was glowing with gratitude, and 
Carl had the place of honor beside him. A crash- 
ing knock was heard, the door flew open, and 
there stood Tom, who said: “ A Merry Christmas 
to you! but you're a fine one! Tell a chap 
you'll come, and then to back out of it!” Before 
he could receive an answer, there was another 
rush in the doorway; and the Harvards, big and 
little, Grandmother Penn and all, hurried into 
the room. 

“Hale and hearty again!” Captain Judson 
shouted. “ You might think I was playing ‘ pos- 
sum.’ But, honor bright, I couldn't stir hand or foot 
until the middle of the night. Then I crawled up 
on that sofa, and I tried to creep to the stairs, but 
Atlantic Ocean! If all the Coast Survey had been 
here to pull me up, I couldn’t have budged an 
inch. I was just anchored. What do you think 
would have happened if this chap hadn’t been 
here? He lighted that lamp, if you please.” And, 
before Carl could slip away, he found himself the 
centre of an admiring group. 

“You see,” Tom whispered, “they got awfully 
nervous when I went over to breakfast without 
you; and we all turned out to find you.” 

Mr. Harvard patted his boy upon the shoulder, 
and said, “ You’d better not have any more spells, 
captain, or Carl will step into your place.” 

“JT was in the doldrums, and that’s the truth; but 
the pain left me like a flash. Come, sit ye down; 
and we'll have another breakfast in honor of 
Christmas morning and the new light-house 


‘ keeper.” 


“Well,” Ned exclaimed, “you did the thing 
well! We wanted something different, and you 
have furnished it. You're a trump, and I am 
proud of you.” 

This praise from his big brother, Carl felt was 
ample reward. But when on New Year’s Day he 
received a gold watch and chain with this inscrip- 
tion, “ The Light-house Inspector presents this in 
grateful acknowledgment of the service rendered 
by Carl Harvard at Pentooket Light, Dec. 24, 
189 —,” he felt he had something for that Christ- 
mas which was not upon the programme. 


Defeat should never be a source of discowrage- 
ment, but rather a fresh stimulus, “Souru. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


Dear Nanny in her Christmas hood, 
With fluffy swan’s-down round the face, 
Wearing her pretty Christmas gown, 
And little frill of dainty lace, 
Came with her mother into church, on 
Christmas Eve, with timid grace. 


Dear Nanny sat there in her pew, 
The Christmas greens with music stirred, 
The choir sang like a nest of larks, 
But never once she caught a word; 
For she was singing to herself, and hers 
was all the song she heard. 


“My muff, my hood, ” dear Nanny sang, 
““My coat, my dress, my golden ring, 
My waxen doll, my picture book, 
My stocking full of everything.” 
So sang the sober little maid so softly 
no one heard her sing. 


Oh, sweetly carolled forth the choir 
Their Christmas songs, and never knew 
How, in her little simple tune,— 
Which, after all, was just as true,— 
A-sitting meekly down below, dear 
little Nanny carolled, too! 
Mary E. Wirkins. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BEST OF CHRISTMAS. 


BY MARY AGNES LEAVENS. 


T was an evening late in November. Ruth 
Sheldon was sitting on the floor by the open 
fire in the sitting-room, looking dreamily at 

the flames, her chin on her hands, her brown hair 
falling over ber face. She was thinking about 
Christmas. Her pocket-book held one dollar for 
her Christmas money. 

Ruth’s father was a lawyer. He was far from 
rich; and this year there was less money than 
usual at home, because Ted was in college and his 
expenses were heavy. Ruth did not think of ex- 
pecting more money; but she wished for more, 
very, very much. 

Mrs. Sheldon was sitting at the table, mending 
Baby’s dress. “What are you thinking about, 
Ruth?” she asked. 

“I’m thinking I wish I had lots of money to 
spend for Christmas. I wish I could go to sfores, 
and buy and buy things for you, and Polly and 
Baby. That’s the best of Christmas,— buying 
things. A dollar is so little to do what one wants 
to do with.” And Ruth ended with a sigh. 

“J am very sorry papa and I can’t give you 
more,” said mamma, rather sadly. 

“OQ mamma,” cried Ruth, whose tender heart 
was pricked, “I don’t mean to complain. It isn’t 
that. I wouldn’t let you give me more. But I 
wish I was rich.” 

Just then the door-bell rang, and in a minute 
Aunt Elsie and Uncle Jack came in to call. 

“What’s the matter with Ruth?” asked Uncle 
Jack, seeing the child’s troubled face. 

Mrs. Sheldon told him. He said nothing more 
about it, but began to talk of other things till 
after Ruth went to bed. Then Aunt Elsie and he 
put their heads together and made a little plan. 
So it was that, when Ruth woke in the morning, 
she found an envelope by her bed, directed to her. 
Inside it was a five-dollar bill, and a note, saying: 

Merry Christmas from Uncle Jack and Aunt Elsie. 
Use the money just as you like, to buy Christmas 
presents. 

Ruth ran to her mother’s door, crying: “ Look, 
mamma! See this! Why—how—what made 
them doit? ” 

“They thought you would be happier if they 
gave you your present this way than if they gave 
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you something, as usual, on Christmas Day,” said 
Mrs. Sheldon, smiling. Ruth was speechless with 
delight, and fairly hugged the five-dollar bill. 

At the first opportunity she sat down with her 
mother to make plans. 

Three weeks before Christmas, Ruth started out 
to do her shopping. After much begging, mamma 
had allowed Ruth to go alone, but not till Ruth 
had promised to go in with papa, to do her buying 
in the two or three large stores that were close to- 
gether down town, to go to lunch with him, and 
then let him put her onacar for home. So this 
Saturday morning papa and she got on one of the 
“Cross Town” cars that run from Dorchester, 
where Ruth lived, into Boston town. 

Soon Ruth was wandering about the stores. 
First she bought the vase for mamma. It was a 
delicate green in color, and graceful in shape. 
She was to send everything up, for mamma had 
promised not even to look at bundles which might 
come. Then she found a red flag for Ted, witha 
big white H onit for Harvard. Next came Katie’s 
apron; and, after that, the best fun of all. Ruth 
began to explore among the toys. She found a 
box of blocks, some large, and some small, which 
was just what she wished for Baby. 

“Now,” she thought, “I have one dollar and 
twenty-five cents left to spend for Polly.” 

At first, she wished to buy everything she saw; 
but she had a deal of sense, and made good 
choices. Her first purchase delighted her heart. 
It was a stand, wash-tub, wringer, and wash- 
board,— all for twenty-five cents. Then she 
bought a little jointed doll, with yellow hair; and 
a shining, pewter doll-carriage for it. These each 
cost twenty-five cents. She found that marvel- 
lous little story, “Alice in Wonderland,” and 
bought that for Polly for twenty cents. She dis- 
covered a counter marked “10 cenrs,” and on it 
found a little black tin stove with a funnel, holes 
on top, and an oven hole. There, too, was a box 
of dishes for the stove,—a kettle, a spider, a stew- 
pan, spoons, and a tiny shovel; and this went 
into Polly’s parcel. With the rest of the money 
to be spent for Polly, Ruth .bought some little 
jingling bells to put on reins she meant to make 
for her out of a piece of carpet-binding there was 
in the house. 

“Now,” said Ruth, with a sigh of excitement, 
“everything is bought except the presents for 
Those Children.” 

“ Those Children ” belonged to two poor families 
that lived in a little house in the field back of the 
Sheldons’ house. They were always called “ Those 
Children,” not in unkindness, but as if one were 
saying, “ Those poor children,” in pity. 

She went to her father’s office, and asked him if 
he knew of a place where she could get a great 
deal of fun for them for fifty cents. Mr. Shel- 
don had seen a store he thought she might like to 
goto. He took her out to lunch first. Then they 
went around one corner, then around another, 
where Ruth had never been before, and into a 
funny little store. 

Ruth was so happy at the thought of the num- 
ber of surprises Those Children would have, 
through her bit of money, she wanted to hug her 
father right there in the store, because he had re- 
membered seeing a place so important to her es- 
pecial needs as this store was. 

When Ruth had made her purchases here, there 
was nothing more to do. The twenty cents must 
wait till the very last, then go for the Christmas 
candy. She went home tired, but very happy. 

“It will take me all the night before Christmas 
to do up so many bundles,” said Ruth. “J am 
going to do every little thing up so that nobody 
will guess what is in it.” 

*T shall give the children over in the field each 
a pair of stockings,” said mamma. “Don’t you 


think it would be cunning to fill one of each 
child’s stockings with his presents, and put the 
other stocking in a roll on top? We would better 
not put it into the toe, because, if he came to it 
last, he might be disappointed to find only a stock- 
ing, after his five happy surprises you will have 
given him.” 

“O mamma,” cried Ruth, clapping her hands, 
“that is the dearest plan! How did you think of 
it? But I am afraid my little things will make 
them more happy than the stockings; and it isn’t 
fair, because the stockings will cost ever so much 
more,” she added, with a troubled look on her 
face, : 

“It is perfectly fair, Ruth. I shall really be 
giving the stockings to Mrs. McLaughlin and Mrs. 
Walsh. They will be happy to get them for their 
children, who wear their clothes out much more 
quickly than their poor mothers can buy new 
ones.” 

At that Ruth brightened again. 

“See Polly’s wash-tub! I really think she will 
go straight to washing as soon as she getsit. I 
think I will do the tub and wringer and everything 
up in separate bundles, so she will have all the 
more bundles to open. I suppose it would be 
good to stick Ted’s flag into the top of his stock- 
ing. He can see it when he comes into the room, 
and it will look pretty. “O mamma,” Ruth 
said, holding her breath and looking over all the 
things on the bed, “this is the loveliest Christmas 
I ever had. I don’t believe any one ever had so 
lovely a Christmas! ” 

Her eyes shone as she spoke. Her mother 
suddenly put her arms about her and held her 
close, saying, “ My child! my dear child!” Her 
eyes and face were shining with the love-light, 
too. 

Ruth had a big box in the hall closet to hide her 
treasures in. She warned every one not to open 
it. As fast as she could bear to put them out of 
her sight, she did the presents up in white paper 
and tied them with blue string. She wrote“ Merry 
Christmas from Ruth to .” on every one. 

Christmas Eve came; and mamma with Ruth 
tied the stockings to the backs of chairs, and set 
the chairs in a semicircle about the fireplace. 
Papa’s chair was at one end, and mamma’s at the 
other. Polly’s was next to papa’s, Baby’s next to 
mamma’s, and Ruth’s and Ted’s in the middle. 
Each chair was covered up with a sheet. 

Polly went into the room first, with her presents, 
and put them into the right stockings. Then 
Ruth’s turn came, and she had to carry hers in a 
market-basket. 

“Don’t you peek when I go in, Polly,’ 
said. 

Ruth took out the bundles one by one, and put 
them into the stockings, if the stockings were big 
enough, and on the chairs if they weren’t. The 
last thing to do was to put Ted’s flag into his 
stocking. When she put the sheet over it, it 
would stick up. 

“Ted will know what it is when he comes in 
with his things,” she thought. “ Ill ask mamma 
to put it in,” and she left the flag on the chair. 

Then Ruth went to bed. “I must getup early,” 
she said, “and I don’t want to be sleepy.” 

Ted took the stockings and the candy to the 
house in the field. Each stocking had the child’s 
name pinned on it. He whispered to Mrs. Walsh 
and Mrs. McLaughlin that the children were not 
to know anything about it till the next morning, 
and then they were to see them hung up in the 
kitchen. 

“Be sure to tell them it isn’t much,” Ruth had 
insisted. ‘It’s only a little, to make the children 
happy.” ; 

Ted did tell them; but the mothers wiped their 
eyes with the corners of their aprons, and said: 


. 


she 


“Aw, the craythur! God bless her!” and, 
“Is it little, it is? Im thinking the childer 
wouldn’t be after havan’ a little then, if it was not 
for Miss Ruthie.” 

Ted told Ruth what they said, and added him- 
self, “You're a jolly girl, Ruth; that’s a fact.” 

Ruth could hardly sleep, waiting for the morning, 
when every one, and especially Polly, would find 
the presents. The whole family were so fond of 
Christmas they could not wait till noon or night, 
but actually had a hasty breakfast at half-past six, 
and then went into the sitting-room. At a given 
signal the sheets were pulled off the chairs, and 
the first sound was 

“Hooray!” from Ted. “Just what I wanted 
for my room, a Harvard flag! ” 

They began with the baby, and each took a 
present in turn from his stocking. Aunty and 
Uncle Jack came in before they were through. 

“Oh, oh!” cried Ruth. “Merry Christmas! 
This is the best Christmas I ever had. I never 
had a Christmas like it. It was you two dear 
people who gave it to me!” 

Polly was in the corner, holding a big doll that 
aunty had given her, and wheeling the little doll 
about the floor in her carriage. 

“See, aunty! Thank you for the doll. 
lovely. See my wash-tub! 
gave me.” 

“See my flag!” said Ted. 

* See my lovely vase!” said mamma. 

“See my lawyer’s bag that Ruth made me! ” said 
papa, patting his daughter’s hair. 
Just then a crash was heard. 

house had tumbled down. 

“T’m glad you had a happy Christmas,” said 
aunty, putting her arm around Ruth. 

By and by the door-bell rang, and Katie said 
that somebodies wanted to see Miss Ruthie, and 
wouldn’t come in. 

Ruth went to the door, and there stood Those 
Children, such of them as were able to walk. 

“Thank yer very much,” said the oldest girl, 
with a look of relief when the short speech was 
done. “Say, ain’t that doll cute in that bed?” 

“Say, yer ought ter seen me spin my top! I 
did it first thing,” said a boy. 

“An’ ma put a cent in my bank!” shouted a 
small urchin with his mouth full of candy. 

“We thought we’d come over to tell yer how we 
thought yer was good ter be thinking of us,” said 
pale Kitty Walsh. 

* Good-by!” said they, and went off to the music 
of one of Ruth’s whistles. 

“Good-by!” said Ruth; and she was almost 
crying with her happiness, as she went back into 
the house. 


It is 
See everything Ruth 


Baby’s first block 


SHOE OR STOCKING ? 


In Holland children set their shoes 
This night outside the door: 

These wooden shoes Knecht Clobes sees, 
And fills them from his store. 


But here we hang our stockings up 
On handy hook or nail; 

And Santa Claus, when all is still, 
Will plump them without fail. 


Speak out, you Sobersides, speak out, 
And let us have your views: 
Between a stocking and a shoe, 
What do you see to choose? 


One instance pauses Sobersides, 
A little sigh to fetch,— 
“ Well, seems to me a stocking’s best, 
For wooden shoes won’t stretch! ” 
Epvira M. Tuomas. 
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THE SONG OF PEACE. 


BY ORRIN E. 


HARMON. 


Bruinp the cold, gray mountains 
The sun was sinking low; 

And his light, as from golden fountains, 
Burnished the peaks of snow. 

In shining groups the starry gems 
Came out as day took leave; 

And heaven sang deep rolling hymns 
On that bright Christmas eve. 


‘But he left that glorious night view 
With step aweary and slow: 

To his cot he paced, and closely drew 
To the firelight’s cheerful glow. 

And there from deep thoughts burning 
A voice gave sweet release: 

His soul for a song was yearning, 
For a song of love and peace. 


*O voice of heaven's granting,” 
He said with accent clear, 
“Pour out thy strains enchanting, 
That all the world may hear. 
Sing to the child of sorrow, 
Sing to the child of pain; 
And o’er all earth to-morrow 
Let joy triumphant reign.” 


And the voice in pleasing numbers 
To the cottager sweetly sang: 

All night ’mid earth’s deep slumbers 
The notes through the still air rang 

He woke on the Christmas morning: 
In his soul deep wonder grew, 

As he saw the sun adorning 
The earth with heavenly hue. 


But the voice, as a night bird singing, 
Had fled at the rising morn; 
And the song to memory clinging 
To his inmost soul was borne. 
Again on the morning beauty 
He looked with enraptured eye; 
And then, as from long-taught duty, 
His voice he raised to the sky: 


“O Father, whose light outpouring 
Gladdens the darksome ways, 

Thy goodness we ask, adoring, 
To lighten the sorrowful days. 

Send peace and strength to the weary, 
Send joy in bountiful share, 

To those whose paths are dreary, 
Who reap life’s scanty fare. 


“Oh, touch the heart of the miser 
To deal out his long-hidden gold 
To the toiling poor, who are wiser 
In the desert of hunger and cold. 
*Midst darkness and error’s temptation, 
Teach us to war for the right, 
Till over the home and the nation 
Truth sheds her perennial light.” 


“A PSALM OF LIFE.” 


HE poetic brilliancy of Longfellow’s reputa- 
tion began with the publication of “A 
Psalm of Life.” Whatever may be 
thought of it now, when the didactic school of 
verse, which it may be said to have originated 
here, is no longer in vogue, there can be no doubt 
that it was an inspiration to its readers. Those 
who remember its first appearance know what 
wonderful freshness it had. It was copied far and 
wide. Young men read it with delight: their 
hearts were stirred by it as by a bugle summons. 
It roused them to high resolve, and wakened them 
to a new sense of the meaning and worth of life. 
Rev. Samuel Longfellow. 


Every Other Sunday. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tas the season for kindling the fire of hospital- 
aty in the halls, the genial flame of charity in the 
heart. Wasuineton IrvInG. 


A good conscience is a continual Christmas. 
FRANKLIN. 


Tue sentiments expressed above are the voice 
of the American people, uttered through two of its 
honored leaders. But Christmas finds a joyous 
welcome round the world in these days when 
Christian habits are spreading. Here in America 
Christmas was not made at home for a long time. 
The Puritans passed laws punishing those who 
observed the day. What a change has come! 
Perhaps no holiday is now more thoroughly com- 
memorated. 

This is right, for several reasons. : 

Christmas marks the advent of a religion of 
love, a religion of peace and justice, a religion 
fitted to human needs and hopes. 

It brings to us the example of one whose life of 
sacrifice and service stirs the human heart. 

It tells the story of the lowly birth and the 
mother’s love, making all mankind young again 
before the Christ-child. 

Christmas binds in friendly feelings the divided 
Christian *sects, and unites in the grand song of 
peace and good will all parts of the religious 
world. 

It offers a pause in the world’s busy affairs, so 
full of struggle and care, when homes rejoice in 
the thoughts of God’s goodness, and young and 
old look forward to the glorious results the day 
prophesies. 

This great day asks us to remember others,—to 
give to the needy, to cheer the sad. It calls our 
attention to objects other than those of self and 
personal pleasure. 

Christmas symbolizes the evergreen character 
of a faith in God and the ever-young condition of 
a hope for man. 

Ring the bells! 
gift! Sing the 
Christmas time.” 


Twine the green! 
carol! “’Tis merry, 


Speed the 
merry 


LETTER-BOX. 


Wo .taston, Mass. 
Dear Editor,— I attend the Unitarian Sunday School 
in Wollaston. I read the Every Other Sunday, and 
like it very much. Enclosed is an enigma which, if 
satisfactory, I should like placed in the paper. Also 

is the answer to Enigma VIII. 
Yours truly, 
WILLIAM W. OsBpoRNeE. 


SANBORN, IowWA. 
Dear Editor,—I attend the Unitarian Sunday School 
in Sanborn. I read the Every Other Sunday, and en- 
joy it. The enclosed is the transposition (names of 
birds). MABEL SNIDER. 


LEXINGTON, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—TI am a little girl nine years old. I 
go to the Unitarian Sunday School. I like your paper, 
and enjoy the puzzles very much. I enclose an 
enigma, anagram, and twisted flowers, which I made 
up myself; and, if you think them good enough, I 
would like to see them published in Every Other Sun- 

day. Your reader, 
HRLEN PHELPS. 


ENIGMA XII. 


I am composed of nine letters. 
My 8, 7, 2, 6, means to wander. 
My 3, 4, 6, 9, is a mineral. 
My 1, 2, 4, is a boy's plaything. 
My whole is a city. 
Mary SHOTWELL. 


ENIGMA XIII. 


I Am composed of twenty letters, and my whole is a. 


saying of Shakespeare. 
My 3, 18, 19, 7, is not false. 
My 4, 8, 17, is the opposite of cold. 
My 15, 12, 20, 14, is a meat from the cow. 
My 1, 2, 6, is a weight. 
My 14, 5, 10, is a part of a fish. 
My 9, 16, 1, is opposite to dry. 
My 18, 8, 2, 17, is part of a plant. 
My 11, 4, 8, is something we wear. 
My 1, 8, 3, is a little child. 
My 14, 5, 15, is a false story. 
My 18, 8,2 2, 14, is a part of the house. 
ADELE V. Brown. 


TWISTED FLOWERS. 


Tlpiu. Hdaail. 
Lday’s Rslpiep. Pynoe. 
Leial. Onahthwr. 
Ginysra. Utaepni. 
Wnosrpdo. Spyna. 
Glarmdio. ; 


HELEN PHELPS. 


ANAGRAM. 


Lat ahtt girsetlt si ton dglo. 
HELEN PHELPS. 


SQUARE WORD. 


1. Queen of the fairies. 
2. A verb. 


3. A layer or stratum. 
SELECTED 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. VI. 
Enigma XX. Admiral George Dewey. 
CHARADE XV. Windew-blind. 

ANAGRAM BLANKS. 
Seat, East, Teas, Eats. 


A NOSEGAY. 


3. Hollyhock. 
4. Batchelor’s Buttons. 
5. Sage. 


1. Forget-me-not. 
2. Four o’clock. 


Hippen Poets. 


1. Herbert. 4, Hemans. 

2. Swift 5. Johnson. 

3. Cowper. 6. Hood. 
TWISTED FLOWERS. 

1. Poppy. 6. Tulip. 

2. Rose. 7. Peony. 

3. Carnation. 8. Crocus. 

4, Mullein. 9. Heliotrope. 

5. Nasturtium. 10. Lupine. 


Correct answers to Enigmas, Anagrams, Transposi- 
tions, and Charades have been received from Four-leaf 
Clover Class, Gordon Glazier, William W. Osborne, 
and Mabel Snider. EDITOR. 


Earnest, active industry is a living hymn of 
Lege never-failing source of happiness. 
Mme. pE WALD. 
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